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FIRST STEAMBOAT VOYAGE 



WESTERN WATERS. 



WHEN reading to the Maryland Historical 
Society, on a former occasion, "A Lost 
Chapter in the History of the Steam- 
boat," I had occasion to refer to the first voyage 
of a vessel of that description on the Western 
waters, calling it a Romance in itself. The desire 
of the members present seemed to bo to hear it 
told. I now propose to tell it. And, first, a 
word or two to explain how I come to be the 
narrator. 

Mr. Nicholas J. Roosevelt, the hero of the Lost 
Chapter, married my eldest sister in the year 1809; 
and she made the voyage with her husband in 
1811. Its events were the stories I listened to 
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in my childhood. The impressions then made 
have never been effaced. They were deepened, 
when my father removed his family to Pittsburg, 
in 1813, having become interested with Livingston 
and Fulton in the steam navigation of the Ohio. 
Here he superintended the building of the Buffalo, 
the fourth of the steamboats launched at Pitts- 
burg. The second and third were the Vesuvius 
and Ji]tna, already in course of construction when 
the Buffalo was commenced, and completed before 
it. My playmates were the boys who had seen 
the New Orleans leave for the lower Mississippi, 
only two years before. Our play ground, on Sat- 
urday afternoons, was often the ship-yard where 
she had been built, at the foot of Boyd's Hill, on 
the banks of the Monongahela. Steam navigation 
was the one engrossing thought of Pittsburg in 
those days. Even children were interested in the 
discussion of it. My memory, therefore, supplies 
me with some of the matter of my story. I am in 
possession, besides, of my father's letter books of 
that date. His correspondence with Mr. Fulton 
was voluminous, and abounded in minute detail. 
No name is mentioned in it much more frequently 
than Roosevelt's, — no experience is oftener referred 
to. Mrs. Roosevelt, too, is still alive, in a green 
old age; and, in view of the present paper, I have 
refreshed my memory of the stories I listened to 
at her knee, by comparing it with her's. It is in 
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this way I have come to ventuvc on the present 
narrative. I, at one time, thought of hunting up 
the newspapers of the day; but a busy professional 
life has not permitted me to take the time neces- 
sary for the search. I am satisfied, however, that, 
should they be consulted, nothing will bo found 
inconsistent with what I now set down. 

Before coming to the voyage itself, it may not 
be uninteresting to state some matters germane 
to the subject, by way of preface. 

Prior to the introduction of steamboats on the 
Western waters, the means of transportation there- 
on consisted of keel boats, barges and flat boats. 
Keel boats and barges ascended, as well as de- 
scended, the stream. The flat boat was an un- 
wieldly box, and was broken up, for the lumber it 
contained, on its arrival at the place of destination. 
The keel boat was long and slender, sharp fore and 
aft, with a narrow gangway just within the gun- 
wale, for the boatmen as they poled or warped 
up the stream, when not aided by the eddies that 
made their oars available. When the keel boat 
was covered with a low house, lengthwise, between 
the gangways, it was dignified with the name of 
"barge." Theonly claim of the flat boat, or "broad 
horn," to rank as a vessel was due to the fact that 
it floated upon water and was used as a vehicle for 
transportation. Keel boats, barges, and flat boats 
had prodigious steering oars; and oars of the same 
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dimensions were hung on fixed pivots on the sides 
of the last named, "by which the shapeless and 
cumbrous contrivance was, in some sort, managed. 
Ignorant of anything better, the people of the West 
were satisfied with these appliances of trade in 
1810. 

"Whether steam could be employed on the West- 
ern rivers was a question, that its success between 
New York and Albany was not regarded as having 
entirely solved : and after the idea had been sug- 
gested of building a boat at Pittsburg, to ply be- 
tween Natchez and New Orleans, it was considered 
necessary that investigations should bo made, as to 
the currents of the rivers to be navigated, in regard 
to the new system. These investigations, Mr. 
Roosevelt undertook, with the understanding, that 
if his report were favorable, Chancellor Livingston, 
Mr. Fulton and himself, were to be equally in- 
terested in the undertaking. The Chancellor and 
Fulton were to supply the capital, and Roosevelt 
was to superintend the building of the boat and 
engine. For this duty, as has already been shewn 
in the Lost Chapter, the latter was peculiarly qual- 
ified. He accordingly repaired to Pittsburg, in 
May, 1809, accompanied by his wife, to whom he 
had been but recently married. The only means 
of conveyance to New Orleans, where his investi- 
gations were to terminate, were the keel boats, 
and flat boats already described. None 
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of those then in use were sititecl to Mr. Roosevelt's 
purpose; and as the accuracy of his examination, 
rather than the speed of the voyage, was impor- 
tant, he determined to build a flat boat which 
should contain all necessary comforts for himself 
and wife, and float with the current of the Ohio 
and Mississippi from Pittsburg to New Orleans. 
This he accordingly did ; and, with the exception 
of some three weeks passed on shore at Louisville, 
and some nine or ten days in a row boat between 
Natchez and New Orleans, the flat boat was the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Roosevelt for the next six 
months.* Cincinnati, Louisville and Natchez, were 
then the only places of even the smallest note 
between Pittsburg and New Orleans. Furnished 
with letters of introduction to their leading men, 
the travellers were kindly received and most hos- 
pitably entertained. Mr. Roosevelt's explanations 
were listened to respectfully, as he stated his 
purpose in visiting the West, and narrated what 

*The following reference to the voyage of exploratiop. eontnined in fi 
recent letter froai Mrs. Roosevelt to the writer, may not be im interesting: 

"The journey in the flat boftt commenced at Pittshurg, where Ur. 
Eooaevelt bad it built ; a huge bos containing a comfortable bed room, 
dining room, pantry, and o room in front for the crew, with a flre-placo 
where the cooking was done. The top of the boat was flat, with seats and 
an awning. We had on board a pilot, fliree bands and a man eook. Wo 
always stopped at night lashing the boat to the shore, Tlie row boat was 
a large one, in which Mr. Roosevelt went out constantly with two or three 
of the men to ascertain the rapidity of the ripples or current. It was in 
this row boat we went from Natchez to New Orleans with the same crow." 
* * *■ " Wc reached New Orleans about the 1st December, 1809, and took 
passage for New York" in the first vessel we found ready to sail. We had 
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steam had accomplished on the Eastern rivers. 
But ho was evidently regarded as a sanguine en- 
thusiast, engaged in an impractieable undertaking. 
From no one individual did he receive a wtfrd of 
encouragement. Nor was this incredulity confined 
to the gentlemen lie met in society; it extended 
to the pilots and boatmen, who, passing their lives 
on the Ohio a,nd Mississippi, possessed the prac- 
tical information that he wanted. They heard 
what he had to say of the experience of Fulton 
and Livingston, and then pointed to the turbid 
and whirling waters of the great river as a con- 
clusive answer to all his reasoning. That steam 
would ever be able to resist them, they could not 
be made to understand. Nothing, however, shook 
the confidence of Mr. Roosevelt. He had made 
up his mind that steam was to do the work of 
the Western world, and his present visit was hut 
for the purpose of ascertaining how best the work 
could be done upon its streams. The Ohio and 
i were problems that he had undertaken 



!i terrible voyage of a month, with a sick captain. The yellow fever was 
on Ixiard. A passenger, a nephew of General Wilkinson, died with it. 
Mr. Eoosevelt and myself were taken off the ship by a pilot bout and 
landed at Old Point Comfort From thence wo went to New York by 
stage, reaching there the middle of January, 1810, after an absence of 
nine months. 

" Once, while in the flat boat, on the Mississippi, Mr. Eoosevelt was 
aroused in the night by seeing two Indians in our sleeping room, calling 
for whiskey, when Mr, Roosevelt had to got up and give it to them before 
ho could induce them to leave the boot." 
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to study; nor did he leave them until he had 
mastered them in all their bearings. He guaged 
them : he measured their velocity at different sea- 
sons; he ohtained all the statistical information 
within his reach, and formed a judgment with 
respect to the future development of the country 
West of the Alleganics that has since been amply 
corroborated. JVot only did he do this, but tind- 
iiig coal on the banks of the Ohio, he purchased 
and opened mines of the mineral; and so conii- 
dent was he of the success of the project on hand, 
that he caused supplies of the fuel to be heaped 
upon the shore, in anticipation of the wants of a 
steamboat whose keel had yet to bo laid, and whose 
very existence was to depend upon the impression 
that his report might make upon the Capitalists, 
without whose aid the plan would, for the present 
at least, have to be abandoned. 

Arriving in New York in the middle of January, 
1810, Mr. Roosevelt's report, bearing on its face 
evidence of the thoroughness of his examination, 
impressed Fulton and Livingston with his own 
convictions ; and in the spring of that year he re- 
turned to Pittsburg to superintend the building 
of the fii'st steamboat that was launched on the 
Western waters. 

I am not aware that this preliminary explora- 
tion has ever been noticed in any of the published 
histories of steam navigation. It has seemed to 
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mc to be of sufficient importance to have a place 
in the present communication. It appears to ua 
now, with our present knowledge of the Ohio and 
Mississippi, to have been a work of supereroga- 
tion : but with the information then possessed geo- 
graphically, and, as far as steam was in question, 
scientifically, it would have been most impriident 
to have dispensed with it* 

Pittsburg, when Mr. Roosevelt took up his resi- 
dence there in 181], had but recently commenced 
the career which has now entitled it to the name 
of the Birmingham of America. The main body 
of the town was built on the right bank of the 
Monongahela, and extended from the point where 
the junction with the Allegany takes place, for 
perhaps three-quarters of a mile up the former 

* The exploring voyago proper ended with the (irmal of Ihc flat boat at 
Natchez, hut lire. Eoosevelt's account of tile eubseqsent bout voyjign to 
New Orleans is, perbapa, worth adding, if only for the sake of tbe com- 
parison that it suggests : 

" By plaeina;," s»y9 Mrs. Roosevelt, " a largo travelling trunk between 
the Btorn of the boat and tho first scat, it mude a level place on which wc 
could spread a Buffalo robe to sleep on. Our pilot, who had lived all bis 
life BE n boatman on these waters, assured us that there would be no diffi- 
culty in finding lodgings for the few nights we should be out. But it 
appeared that tho inhabitanta on the river had been so often imposed upon 
by travellers whom they had received into their houses, that they refused 
all applications. A pouring rain came up one evening and wo tried to 
reaeli Baton Houge, which we did at nine at night. It was a miserable 
place at that time, with oae wretched public house ; yet wo felt thankful 
tbat we had found a shelter &om tho storm. But when I was shewn into 
our sleeping room, I wished myself on board the boat. It was a forlorn 
little place opening out of the bar room, which was filled with tipsy men 
looking like cutthroats. Tho room had one window opening into a stable 
yard, but which had uaither shutters nor fastenings. Its furniture was a 
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stream, to witliin a short distance of the mouth of 
a small creek, with low grounds on either side, that 
here debouched into the river. On the Allegany 
side, which was liable to overflow, there were but 
few buildings in 1811. Close by the creek and 
immediately under a lofty bluff, called Boyd's hill, 
was an iron foundry, known as Beelen's foundry; 
and in immediate proximity to this was the keel of 
Mr. Roosevelt's vessel laid. The future antiqua- 
rian may, perhaps, find satisfaction in knowing 
that the Depot of the Pittsburg and Connellsville 
Railroad now occupies the ground I am speak- 
ing of. 

The size and plan of the first steamboat had 
been determined on in New York, and had been 
furnished by Mr. Fulton. It was to be 116 feet 



Binglo eliair and a dirty bed. We threw our cloaks on the bad nnd laid 
down to rest, but not to Bleep, for tlie fighting nnd tlio noise in the bar 
room prevented that. We rose at the dawn of day and reached the boat, 
feeling thankful we had not been murdered in the night. It is many, 
many years ago : but 1 can still recall that night of fright. Our second 
niglit on shore waa passed with an old French couple who allowed U3 to 
spread our Buffalo skins on the floor hcforc a fine largo fire, where we felt 
safe, though disturbed once or twice during tho night by the old people 
coming into tho room we occupied, and kneeling before a crucifix which 
stood upon a shelf. They wero Roman Catholics. 

" Tho time actually occupied by the voyage from Natchez to New Or- 
leans in tho row boat was nine days. Two of these nights were passed, as 
above deBcrihed, under a roof; four in the boat, partly drawn out of the 
water, and hearing tho alligators scratch on the sides, taking it for a log ; 
when a knock with a cane would alarm them, and they would splash down 
into tho water : tho remaining three nights wero passed on a buffalo roho 
on the sand beach, fancying, every moment, that somsthiiig terrible mitcht 
happen before morning." 
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in length, with twenty feet beam. The engine was 
to have a 3i inch cylinder, and tho boiler and 
other parts of the machine were to be in pro- 
portion. 

The first thing to be done was to obtain the 
timber to build the boat ; and for this purpose 
men were sent into the forest, there to find the 
necessary ribs, and linces, and beams — transport 
them to the Monongahela, and raft them to the 
shipyard. White pine was the only material for 
planking that could be obtained without a delay 
that was inadmissible. The sawing that was re- 
quired, was done in the old fashioned and now 
long forgotten saw pits of 1811. Boat builders, 
accustomed to construct the barges of that day, 
could be obtained in Pittsburg: but a shipbuilder 
and the mechanics required in the machinery de- 
partment, had to be brought from New York. 
Under these circumstances, Mr. Roosevelt began 
the work. One of the first troubles that annoyed 
him was a rise in the Monongahela, when the 
waters backed into his shipyard and set all his 
materials, that were buoyant, afloat. This oc- 
curred again and again ; and on one occasion it 
seemed not improbable that the steamboat would 
be lifted from its ways and launched before its 
time. With my own recollection of the rem- 
nants of the rude shops in which Mr. Roose- 
velt had the engine built, some four years after 
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tliej liad been abantloned, the wonder to this day 
is, hoiv ho could have accomplished what he did. 
At length, however, all difficulties were over- 
come by steady perseverance, and the boat was 
launched— and called, from the place of her ulti- 
mate destination, the New Orleans. It cost in 
the neighborhood of $38,000. 

As the New Orleans approached completion, 
and when it came to be known that Mis. Roose- 
velt intended to accompany her husband on the 
voyage, the numerous friends she had made iu 
Pittsburg united in endeavoring to dissuade her 
from what they regarded as utter folly, if not 
absolute madness. Her husband was appealed 
to. The criticisms that had been freely applied 
to the boat by the crowds of visitors to the ship- 
yard, were now transferred to the conduct of the 
builder. He was told that he had no right to 
peril his wife's life, however reckless he might 
be of his own. Mrs. Roosevelt, too, expected 
before long to become a mother; and this was 
held to enhance the otFcnce which the good peo- 
ple of Pittsburg fancied he was committing. But 
the wife believed in her husband; and, in the 
latter part of September, 1811, the N"ew Orleans. 
after a short experimental trip up the Mononga- 
hela, commenced her voyage. 

There were two cabins, one aft, for ladies, and 
a larger one forward for gentlemen. In the for- 
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mer there were four berths. It was coinfovtably 
furnished. Of this, Mrs. Roosevelt took posses- 
sion. Mr. Roosevelt and herself were the only 
passengers. There was a captain, an engineer 
named Baker, Andrew Jack, the pilot, six hands, 
two female servants, a man waiter, a cook, and 
an immense Newfoundland dog, named Tiger. 
Thus equipped, the New Orleans began the voy- 
age which changed the relations of the West, — 
which may almost be said to have changed its 
destiny. 

The people of Pittsburg turned out in mass and 
lined the banks of the Monongahela to witness the 
departure of the Steamboat; and shout after shout 
rent the air, and handkerchiefs were waived, and 
hats thrown up by way of "God speed" to the 
voyagers, as the anchor was raised, and heading 
up stream for a short distance, a wide circuit 
brought the New Orleans on her proper course, 
and, steam and current aiding, she disappeared 
behind the first headlands on the right bank of 
the Ohio. 

Too much exeited to sleep, Mr. Roosevelt and 
his wife passed the greater part of the first night 
on deck, and watched the shore, covered then with 
an almost unbroken forest, as reach after reach, 
and bend after bend, were passed at a speed of 
from eight to ten miles an hour. The regular 
working of the engine, the ample supply of steam. 
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the uniformity of the speed, inspired at last a con- 
fidence that quieted the nervous apprehension of 
the travellers. Mr. Jack, the pilot, delighted with 
the facility with which the vessel was steered, and 
at a speed to which he was so little accustomed, 
ceased to express misgivings and became as san- 
guine as Mr. Roosevelt himself in regard to the 
success of the voyage. The very crew of unim- 
aginative men wore excited with the novelty of 
the situation ; and when the following morning 
assembled all hands on deck to return the cheers 
of a village whose inhabitants had seen the boat 
approaching down a long reach in the river, and 
turned out to greet her as she sped by, — it prob- 
ably shone upon as jolly a set as ever floated on 
the Ohio. 

On the second day after leaving Pittsburg, the 
Now Orleans rounded to opposite Cincinnati, and 
cast anchor in the stream. Levees and wharf 
boats were things unknown in 1811. Here, as 
at Pittsburg, the whole town seemed to have as- 
sembled on the bank, and many of the acquaint- 
ances of the former visit came off in small boats. 
"Well, you are as good as your word; you have 
visited us in a steamboat," they said; "but we 
see you for the last time. Your boat may go doivn 
the river; but, as to coming up it, the very idea 
is an absurd one." This was one of those occa- 
sions on which seeing was not believing. The 
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koel boatmen, whose shoulders had hardened as 
they pressed their poles for many a weary mile 
against the current, shook their heads, as they 
crowded around the strange visitor, and bandied 
river wit with the crew that had been selected 
from their own calling for the first voyage. Some 
flatboatmen, whose ungainly arks the steamboat 
had passed a short distance above the town, and 
who now floated by with the current, seemed to 
have a better opinion of the new comer, and pro- 
posed a tow in case they were again overtaken. 
But as to the boat's returning, all agreed that thai 
could never be. 

The stay at Cincinnati was bi'ief, only long 
enough to take in a supply of wood for the voy- 
age to Louisville, which was reached on the night 
of the fourth day after leaving Pittsburg. It was 
midnight on the first of October, 1811, that the 
New Orleans dropped anchor opposite the town. 
There was a brilliant moon. It was as light as 
day almost, and no one on board bad retired. The 
roar of the escaping steam, then heard for the 
first time at the place where, now, its echoes are 
unceasing, roused the population, and, late as it 
was, crowds came rushing to the bank of the 
river to learn the cause of the unwonted uproar. 
A letter now before me, written by one of those 
on board, at the time, records the fact — that there 
were those who insisted that the comet of 1811 
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had fallen into the Ohio and had produced the 
hubbub! 

The morning after the arrival of the vessel at 
Louisville, Mr. lloosevelt's acquaintances and 
others came on board, and here the same things 
were said that had been said at Cincinnati Con- 
gratulations at having descended the river were, 
without exception, accompanied by regrets that it 
was the first and last time a steamboat would be 
seen above the falls of the Ohio. Still, so far, 
certainly, Mr. Roosevelt's promises had been ful- 
filled; and there was a public dinner given to 
him a few days after his arrival. Here any num- 
ber of complimentary toasts were drunk, and the 
usual amount of good feeling on such occasions 
was manifested. Sed revocare gradum, however, 
was still the burden of the song. 

K'ot to be outdone in hospitality, Mr. Roose- 
velt invited his hosts to dine on board the New 
Orleans, which still lay anchored opposite the 
town. The company met in the forward or gentle- 
men's cabin, and the feast was at its height, when 
suddenly there were heard unwonted rumblings, 
accompanied by a very perceptible motion in the 
vessel. Tho company had but one idea. The 
New Orleans had escaped from her anchor, and 
was drifting towards the Falls, to the certain de- 
struction of all on board. There was an instant 
and simultaneous rush to the upper deck, when 
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the company found, that, instead of drifting to- 
wards the Falls of the Ohio, the New Orleans was 
making good headway up the river and would 
soon leave Louisville in the distance down stream. 
As the engine warmed to its work, and the steam 
blew off at the safety valve, the speed increased. 
Mr. Roosevelt, of course, had provided this mode 
of convincing his incredulous guests, and their 
surprise and delight may readily be imagined. 
After going up the river for a few miles, the New 
Orleans returned to her anchorage. 

It had been intended, on leaving Pittsburg, to 
proceed as rapidly as possible to New Orleans, 
to place the boat on the route for which it was 
designed, between that city and Natchez. It 
was found, however, on reaching Louisville, that 
there was not a sufiieient depth of water on the 
Palls of the Ohio to permit the vessel to pass 
over them in safety. Nothing was to be done, 
therefore, but to wait, as patiently as possible, for 
a rise in the river. That this delay might, as 
far as practicable, be utilized, to the extent, at 
least, of convincing the incredulous Cincinnatians, 
the New Orleans returned to that city, where she 
was greeted with an enthusiasm that exceeded, 
oven, what was displayed on her descent from 
Pittsburg. No one doubted now. In 1832, I 
was detained for several days in Cincinnati, on 
my return from a visit to the South. There were 
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numbers, then alive, who remembered the first 
advent of steam, and from some of these I learned 
what is here stated in regard to the public feeling 
at the time — the universal incredulity of the first 
visit — the unbounded confidence inspired by the 
second. 

Returning to Louisville, the great interest of 
all on board the Xcw Orleans centred in watch- 
ing the rise in the Ohio, Rain in the upper 
country was what was wanted, and of this there 
seemed small promise. There was nothing in 
the aspect of the Heavens that indicated it, On 
the contrary, there was a dull misty sky without 
a cloud — a leaden atmosphere that weighed upon 
the spirits, and the meaning of which would 
have been bettor understood at Naples under the 
shadow of Vesuvius, than on the banks of the 
Ohio. The sun, when it rose, looked like a globe 
of red hot iron, whose color brightened at noon, 
to resume the same look when it sank below the 
horizon. All day long, one might have gazed on 
it with unflinching eyes. The air was still and 
heated ; and a sense of weariness was the charac- 
teristic of the hours as they wore slowly by. At 
last, and when a nervous impatience affected every 
one ou board, it was announced, one morning, that 
there had been a rise in the river during the night. 
There was another announcement of a very differ- 
ent chariicter. Mrs. Roosevelt had, for the second 
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time, become a mother. The events of the voyage 
were certainly multiplying. Fortunately, this ad- 
dition to the passengers happened when the New 
Orleans was necessarily detained in port. Morn- 
ing after morning, the rise in the river during the 
night was reported; and finally, in the last week 
in November, it was ascertained that the depth 
of water in the shallowest portion of the Falls, 
exceeded by five inches the draught of the boat. 
It was a narrow margin. But the rise had ceased; 
there was no telegraph in those days to tell hourly 
what was the weather in the country drained by 
the Ohio ; and Mr. Roosevelt, assuring himself 
personally of the condition of the Falls, deter- 
mined to take the responsibility and go over them 
if he could. It was an anxious time. All hands 
were on deck. Mrs. Roosevelt, whom her hus- 
band would willingly have left behind to join 
him below the Falls, refused to remain on shore, 
and stood near the stern. The two pilots, for an 
extra one had been engaged for the passage 
through the rapids, took their places in the bow. 
The anchor was weighed. To get into the Indiana 
channel, which was the best, a wide circuit had 
to be made bringing her head down stream, com- 
pleting which, the New Orleans began the descent. 
Steerage way depended upon her speed exceeding 
that of the current. The faster she could be made 
to go, the easier would it be to guide her. All 
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the steam the boiler would bear was put upon 
her. The safety valve shrieked ; The wheels re- 
volved faster than they had ever done before; 
and the vessel, speaking figuratively, fairly flew 
away from the crowds collected to witness her 
departure from Louisville. Instinctively, each 
one on board now grasped the nearest object, 
and with bated breath awaited the result. Black 
ledges of rock appeared only to disappear as the 
New Orleans flashed by them. The waters 
whirled and eddied, and threw their spray upon 
the deck, as a more rapid descent caused the 
vessel to pitch forward to what at times seemed 
inevitable destrnction. Not a word was spoken. 
The pilots directed the men at the helm by motions 
of their hands. Even the groat Newfoundland dog 
seemed aifected by the apprehension of danger, and 
came and crouched at Mrs. Roosevelt's feet. The 
tension on the nervous system was too great to 
be long sustained. Fortunately, the passage was 
soon made; and, with feelings of profound grati- 
tude to the Almighty, at the successful issue of 
the adventure, on the part of both Mr. Roosevelt 
and his wife, the New Orleans rounded to in 
safety below the Falls. There was still the same 
leaden sky — the same dim sun during the day — 
the same starless night; — but the great difficulty 
had been overcome, and it was believed that there 
would now, be nothing but plain sailing to the 
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port of destination. It was yet to be seen how 
far tlie expectations of those on board, in this re- 
spect, would be realized, 

Hitherto, the voyage had been one of pleasure. 
Nothing had marred the enjoyment of the travel- 
lers. The receptions at Louisville and Cincinnati 
had been great events. But, now, were to come, 
to use the words of the letter already referred 
to, "those days of horror." The comet of 1811, 
had disappeared, and was followed by the earth- 
quake of that year, of which the atmospheric 
phenomena just mentioned were the prognostics; 
and the earthquake accompanied the New Orleans 
far on her way down the Mississippi.* 

The first shock that was observed was felt on 
board the New Orleans while she lay at anchor 
after passing the Falls. The effect was as though 

* In the language of a very intonigont traveller of those days : " Many 
things conspired to muko the year 1811, Ute annua mirabilis of the West. 
During the earlier months, the waters of many of the great rivers over- 
flowed their banks to a vast extent, and the whole country was in many 
parts covered from bluff to bluff. tTnpreeedented sickness followed. A 
spirit of change and recldeaaneas seemed to pervade the very inhabitants 
of the forest. A countless multitude of squirrels, obeying some gi'eat and 
universal impulse, which none can know but the Spirit that gave them 
being, left their reckless and gambolling life, and their ancient places of 
retreat in the North, and were seen pressing forward by tens of thousands 
in a deep and solid phalanx to the South. No obstiwloa seemed to check 
their Bxtraordinary and concerted movement. The word had been given 
them to go forth and they obeyed it, though multitudes perished in the 
broad Ohio which lay in their path. The splendid comet of that year long 
continued to shed its twilight over the forests, and as the autumn drew to 
a close, the whole valley of the Jlissisaippi, from the Missouri to the Gulf, 
was shaken to ils centre by continued earthquakes."— C J. Lairobe's 
Rambler in Korih Amerlea. 
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the vessel had been in motion and had suddenly 
grounded. The cable shook and trembled, and 
many on board experienced for the moment a 
nausea resembling sea sickness. It was a little 
while before they could realize the presence of 
the dread visitor. It was wholly unexpected. The 
shocks succeeded each other during the night. 
When morning came, the voyage was resumed; 
and, while under way, the jar of the machinery, 
the monotonous beating of the wheels and the 
steady progress of the vessel, prevented the dis- 
turbance from being noticed. 

It has already been mentioned, that, in his voy- 
age of exploration, Mr. Roosevelt had found coal 
on the Ohio, and that he had caused mines to be 
opened in anticipation. Their value was now 
realized ; and, when he reached them on his way 
down the river, he took on board as much coal 
as he could find room for. 

Some miles above the mouth of the Ohio, the 
diminished speed of the current indicated a rise 
in the Mississippi. This was found to be the 
case. The bottom lands on either shore were under 
water, and there was every sign of an unwonted 
flood. Canoes came and went among the boles 
of the trees. Sometimes, the Indians attempted 
to approach the steamboat; and, again, fled on 
its approach. The Chickasaws still occupied that 
part of the State of Tennessee lying below the 
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mouth uf the Ohio. On one occasion, a large 
canoe, fully manned, came out of the woods abreast 
of the steamboat. The Indians, outnumbering the 
crew of the vessel, paddled after it. There was 
at once a race, and for a time the contest was 
equal. The result, however, was what might have 
been anticipated. Steani had the advantage of en- 
durance; and the Indians with wild shouts, which 
might have been shouts of defiance, gave up the 
pursuit, and turned into the forest from whence 
they had emerged. 

While the crew of the Isew Orleans were more 
amused than alarmed at this incident of the voy- 
age, Mr. Roosevelt, who had not forgotten the 
visit to the flatboat on the preliminary explora- 
tion, was not sorry, now, when he lost sight of the 
canoe. That he bestowed a second thought upon 
the matter, illustrates the nervous excitement that 
prevailed on board. Mrs. Roosevelt and himself 
were still discussing the adventure when they re- 
tired to rest. They had scarcely fallen asleep, 
when they were aroused by shouts on deck, and 
the trampling of many feet. With the idea of 
Indians still predominant, Mr. Roosevelt sprang 
from his bed, and seizing a sword — the only 
weapon at hand — hurried from the cabin to join 
battle, as he thought with the Chickasaws. It 
was a more alarming enemy that he encountered. 
The New Orleans was on fire ; and flame and 
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smoke issued from the forward cabin. The ser- 
vant who attended there, had placed some green 
wood too close to the stove in anticipation of the 
next day's wants; and, lying down beside it, had 
fallen sound asleep. The stove becoming over 
heated, this wood had taken fire ; the joiners work 
close by had caught, and the entire cabin would 
soon have been in flames, had not the servant, 
half suffocated, rushed on deck and given the 
alarm. By dint of great exertion, the fire, which, 
by this time, was making rapid headway, was 
extinguished ; but not until the interior wood 
work had been either destroyed, or grievously 
defaced. Few eyes were closed for the remainder 
of the night ; nor did the accident tend to tran- 
quilize the nerves of the travellers. 

A supply of provisions had been taken on board 
the New Orleans, at Louisville, amply sufficient 
for the voyage to Natchez, and this was occa- 
sionally supplemented by purchases at settlements 
along the river. These, however, were few and 
far between, and not at all to be relied on. The 
crew, accustomed to the simple fare of boatmen 
on the Mississippi, were easily provided for. The 
commissariat of the voyage, therefore, — longer than 
a voyage to Europe now, — gave no trouble. 

Early in the afternoon of each day, the steamer 
was rounded to, and fastened to the bank, the crew 
going ashore to cut the wood required, after the 
4 
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coal was exhausted, for the next day's consump- 
tion. On some of these occasions, squatters came 
on board with talcs of their experience upon the 
land, which they insisted shook and trembled 
under their feet. At New Madrid, a great por- 
tion of which had been cngulphed, as the earth 
opened in vast chasms and swallowed up houses 
and their inhabitants, terror stricken people had 
begged to be taken on board, while others dread- 
ing the steamboat, even more than the earthquake, 
hid themselves as she approached. To receive 
the former was impossible. The would-be refu- 
gees had no homes to go to ; and ample as was 
the supply of provisions for Mr. Roosevelt and 
his wife, it would have been altogether insuf- 
ficient for any. large increase of passengers: and 
as to obtaining provisions on the way, the 'New 
Orleans might as well have been upon the open 
sea. Painful as it was, there was no choice but 
to turn a deaf ear to the cries of the terrified 
inhabitants of the doomed town. 

One of the peculiar characteristics of the voyage 
was the silence that prevailed on board. No one 
seemed disposed to talk ; and when there was any 
conversation, it was carried on in whispers, almost. 
Tiger, who appeared, alone, to be aware of the 
earthquake while the vessel was in motion, prowled 
about, moaning and growling; and when he came 
and placed his head on Mrs. Roosevelt's lap, it 
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was a sure sign of a commotion of more than 
usual violence. Orders were given in low tones ; 
and the usual cheerful "aye, aye, sir," of the 
sailors, was almost inaudible. Sleeplessness was 
another characteristic. Sound, continuous sleep, 
was apparently unknown. Going ashore for wood 
was the event of each twenty-four hours, and 
was looked forward to by the crew with satis- 
fiiction, notwithstanding the labor that it involved. 
And yet the men, if not sullenly, toiled silently; 
and if the earth shook, as it often did, while they 
were at work, the uplifted axe was suspended, or 
placed quietly on the log, and the men stared at 
each other until it ceased. iNor was this depres- 
sion confined to the steamer. Flat boats and 
barges were passed, whose crews instead of bandv- 
ing river wit, as they had done when met on the 
voyage from Pittsburg to Louisville, — uttered no 
word as the New Orleans went by. Before the 
travellers had been many days on the Mississippi, 
they fancied, as they looked at each other, that 
they had become haggard. Mrs. Roosevelt re- 
cords "that she lived in a constant fright, unable 
to sleep or sew, or read." 

Sometimes, Indians would join the wood chop- 
pers; and occasionally one would be able to con- 
verse in English with the men. From these it 
was learned that the steamboat was called the 
"Penelore," or "fire Oanoe," and was supposed 
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to have some affinity with the Comet that had 
preceded the earthquake;— the sparks from the 
chimney of the boat being likened to the train 
of the celestial visitant. Again, they wo^lld at- 
tribute the smoky atmosphere to the steamer, 
and the rumbling of the earth to the beating of 
the waters by the fast revolving paddles. To 
the native inhabitants of the boundless forest 
that lined the river banks, the coming of the 
first steamboat was an omen of evil ; and as it 
was the precursor of their own expulsion from 
their ancient homes, no wonder they continued, 
for years, to regard all steamboats with awe. As 
late as 1834, when the emigration of the Chicka- 
saws to their new homes, west of the river, took 
place, hundreds refused to trust themselves in such 
conveyances, but preferred making their long and 
weary pilgrimage on foot. 

One of the most uncomfortable incidents of the 
voyage was the confusion of the pilot, who became 
alarmed, and declared that he was lost ; so great 
had been the changes in the channel caused by 
the earthquake. Where he had expected to find 
deep water, roots and stumps projected above 
the surface. Tali trees that had been guides 
had disappeared. Islands had changed their 
shapes. Cut-oflfs had been made through what 
was forest land when he saw it last. Still, there 
was no choice but to keep on. There was no 
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place to stop at. There was no possibility of 
turning back. 

In the first part of the voyage when the steam- 
boat rounded to at night, she was made fast to 
the river bank : but when it was seen, that trees 
would, occasionally topple and fall over, as the 
ground beneath them was shaken or gave way, it 
was thought safer to stop at the foot of an island, 
which might serve as a break Avater, taking care 
the trees were far enough from the boat to obviate 
apprehension from them. Oirce, however, when 
such a fastening had been made and a plank 
carried ashore, and the wood chopping had been 
finished at an earlier hour than usual, a new 
experience was had. No shock had been felt 
during the day, and Mrs. Roosevelt anticipated 
a quiet rest. In this, however, she was disap- 
pointed. AH night long she was disturbed by 
the jar and noise produced by hard objects grating 
against the planking outside the boat. At times 
severe blows were struck that caused the vessel to 
tremble through its entire length. Then there 
would follow a continuous scratching mingled with 
the gurgling sound of water. Drift wood had caused 
sounds of the same sort before, and it was thought 
that drift wood was again busy in producing them. 
With morning, however, came the true explana- 
tion. The island had disappeared ; and it was the 
disintegrated fragments sweeping down the river, 
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that had struck the vessel from time to time and 
caused the noises that Mrs. Roosevelt had been 
disturbed by. At first, it was supposed, that the 
New Orleans had been borne along by the cur- 
rent: but the pilot pointed to land marks on the 
banks which proved that it was the island that 
had disappeared while the steamboat had kept its 
place. Where the island had been, there was 
now a broad reach of the river; and when the 
hawser was cut, for it was found impossible other- 
wise to free the vessel, the pilot was utterly at a 
loss which way to steer. Some flat boats were 
hailed, but they too were lost. Their main effort 
was, by dint of their long oars to keep where the 
curre;it was the strongest. This was, evidently, the 
best plan for the New Orleans. It was not with- 
out its peculiar risks, however. In the bends, 
where the rushing waters struck the shore, to 
whirl around the curve, and glance off to form 
a bond in an opposite direction, the deepest water 
was immediately under the bank ; and here the 
trees, undermined by the current, would bo seen 
at times, to sink into the stream, often erect until 
the waters covered their topmost twigs — some- 
times, falling against each other, interlacing their 
great arms, as strong men might do, struggling 
for life when drowning— sometimes, they fell out- 
ward into the water ; and, then, woe to the vessel 
that happened to be near them in the bend. This 
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danger, however, steam enabled the New Orleans 
to avoid. Referring to it all, it is not wonderful 
that the survivor of the voyage still speaks of it 
as " one of anxiety and terror." 

As the New Orleans descended the river it 
passed out of the region of the earthquake, and 
the principal inconvenience was the number of 
shoals and snags, and sawyers. These were all 
safely passed however, and the vessel came in 
sight of Natchez, and rounded to opposite the 
landing place. Expecting to remain here for a 
day or two, the engineer had allowed his fires 
to go down, so that when the boat turned its 
head up stream, it lost headway altogether, and 
was being carried down by the current far below 
the intended landing. Thousands were assembled 
on the bluff and at the foot of it; and for a moment 
it would have seemed that the New Orleans had 
achieved what she had done, so far, only that she 
might be overcome at last Fresh fuel however 
was added,— the engine was stopped that steam 
might accumulate, presently the safety valve 
lifted — a few turns of the wheels steadied the 
boat, — a few more gave her headway; and, over- 
coming even the Mississippi, she gained the shore 
amid shouts of exultation and applause. 

The romance of the voyage ended at Natchez, 
where the same hospitalities were extended to Mr. 
and Mrs. Roosevelt, that had been enjoyed at Louis- 
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villo. From thence to New Orleans, there was no 
occurrence worthy of note. The Vesuvius and the 
^tna followed the New Orleans, and they in their 
turn were followed by others, and again by others, 
until now, the traveller on the Mississippi is never, 
or, rarely, if ever, out of sight of the white and 
feathery plumes that accompany the boats of the 
Western waters as their high pressure engines 
urge them on their way.* 

And this is the story of the " First Voyage of the 
First Steamboat on the Western waters " — another 
link in the chain that should have connected the 
name of Roosevelt with the names of Fulton and 
Livini'ston among the benefactors of mankind. 



* Although forming no part of the story of the voyage proper, yet, aa 
this hna beon called a iLomancc, and all romances end, or should end in h 
marriage, the incident was not wanting here: for the Captain of the boat, 
falling in love with Mrs. Koosevelt's maid, prosecuted his suit so success- 
fully as to find himself an accepted lover when the New Orleans reached 
Natchez ; and a clergyman being sent for, a wedding marked the arrival 
of the boat at the chief city of the Uississippi. 
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THE FIRST STEAMBOIT. 

A correapoadent of the Journal of Com- 
', merce has diacosered at Eaatporl, Me., a man 
named Capt. McKraney, who assisieJ the eu- 
. gineer in working the Clermont, Fulton's first 
: steamboat. He gives the lolloiring account ol 
her and the voyage; — 

The boat was not 140 feet long. She was 
flat bottomed like a skiff, sides straight like 
a scow; stem like a skifF. She Was painted 
lead color. The Chrmont drew 23 inches ol 
\ water and the rudder went below tbe bottom 
•1" the boat. To the rudder post two pieces 
of wood were fastened. These projected Eoine 
4 or 5 feet, and a bolt extended across them 
to prevent the rudder from "going dowo lower 
than it ought ;" in addition, the rudder was so 
arranged tor shoal water that it could be lifted 
to the surface if necessarv. 

Her wheels extended ijelow the bottom of 
the boat, A fly wheel was attached to the 
paddle wheel, having a rim four inches wide, 
which Mr. Jaekson, the engineer, said "was to 
make the paddle wheel pass the centre with- 
out a jerk." There was .. big hiib, "just inside 
; the boat, into which the shaft filled. It could 
he unshipped with a crowbar, and the revolu- 
tion of one of the wheels stopped when they 
teanied to iarnthehotU round. Thereweretwo 
cows of fire bricks which the boiler rested 
upon. These brick were imported from Eng- 
land and cost 6 cents each. Tbe boiler was of 
copper, -op arched; the bottom curved op- 
ward. The boiler fed itself. A grindstone 
was suspended from its centre hj a wire in. 
side the boiler. A lead pipe riin from the 
boiler 10 the water. The top of the grindstone 
was level with the water in the boiler; as the 
water boiled away, the stone would fall; as the 
boiler was filled up, the stone would rise. Ma 
chinery working like a pump handle, con- 
nected this grindstone with the cock of the 
water pipe outside of the boiler. As tbe grind 
stone fell it would open the cock wider, and 

Capt. MeK. says that when the Clermont 
started on her trip to Albany, she left New 
York, according to bis recollection, about 9 
o'clock in the morning, and went up as far as 
the Livingston Manor the first day. Tbere 
she remained all night and received passen- 
gers, some of the Livingston family. The next 
morning she proceeded on her journey, and 
arrived at Albany lale in the afternoon. All 
the way up the river the steamboat attracted 
great attention. People thronged the banks 
or pulled outinto the stream to have a closer 
look at this monster. The Clermont made 
about six knots an hour. 

On this first trip, the crew consisted of only 
'halfadozen men, while those whom Captain 
MeK. took to be passengers might number 20 
or 30 persons. At Albany he says that Fulton 
went ashore, telling them to let no one come 
on board, and the boat was pushed a plank's 
length from the shore. But the engineer dis- 
obeyed as soon as Fulton was out of sight, 
and admitted people at a York shilling a head. 
They came on board so fast that in five minutes 
the took iv>elve dollars. So many came at 
r last th»t they were compelled to turn tbe tide 
I in the opposite direction, and turned them all 
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tliL- pilot aa tb jttter nltemati-Te, was sought 
for in vain, hav.ng disappeared entirely. Thus, 
in doubt find terror, ihey proceeded, hour after 
bour, until dark, when they found a small 
island, and moored thcmselTeB at its foot. Here 
they lay, keeping watch on deck during the 
long winter's night, listening to the Bound of 
the waters, which roared and gurgled horribly 
around them ; d h aring & m m t tjm 
the rushing ea th 1 d f th h d th 

commotion as tb ( U m s. 1 ea th d 
trees was swall w d p b th Th 

lady of the party d 1 f m 1 wh h d 

just been conhn d b d th 1 y ff 

Louisyille, was fq tlywk dfmth 
restless slurabe byhj g tthfmt 
and loose articl in th b t It 

in the course f th ht, tl h k f th 

passing earth w mmun t d f m th 

island to the b w f th sel It w 1 g 
night, butmor h wedth m th t th y w re 

near the mouth of the Ohio. The shores and 
channel were now not recognizable, for every- 
thing seemed changed. About noon of tlmt 
day, they reached the small l«wn of New Ma- 
drid, on the right bank of the Mississippi. Here 
they found the inhabitants in the greatest dis- 
tress and consternation ; part of the population 
had fled, in terror, to the higher grounds, others 
prayed to be taken on board, as the earth was 
opening in fissures on every side, and their 
houses hourly falling around them. 

Proceeding from thence, they found the 
Mississippi unusually swollen, turbid and full 
of trees, and after many days of great danger, 
though they felt and perceived no more of the 
earthquakes, they reached their destination at 
Natchez at the close of the first week in Janu- 
ary, 1812, to the astonishment of all, the escape 
of the boat having been considered an impossi- 
bility. 

The Orleans continued to ran between New 
Orleans and Natehez, making her voyages to av- 
erage seventeen days, until 1813 or' 14, when she 
was wrecked near Baton Rouge by striking on a 
snag. In the course of the few years succeeding 
the constraction of the Orleans, several other 
boats were built and launched upon the western 
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the public had no faith that steamboat naviga- 
tion would succeed upon the western, waters, 
imtil the trip of the Washington in the spring 
of 1817, when she went from Louisville to New 
Orleans and returned iu forty-five days. Thia 
boat was of four hundred tons burden, and 
was built at Wheeling under the direction of 
her Captain, JI. M. Shieve. "Her boilers," 
says Judge Hall in his Notes, "were on the 
upper deck, and she was the first boat on that 
plan, since so generally in use." 



l^ The Gait (Canada) Reporter giv 
cuuDt of Eome Indian pottery, of a vet. 
dascriptiou, which was discovered oi 
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1 Ibo banks of the Grand river, and be 
F plougkcd last week for the first time, a rude ' 

■ or basin was turned up. A beaulilnl fliut wa 

■ fgund eu tbe lotme fpot, and decayed bones u, 
'and other auimals. The -Ke»or((rr adds th' 
ifigldsaroondarefallotaaeliaiitiijuaiianreli' 

ArisIoile'S Politiques, or Discourses of GovernmenI, con- j 
cerninji ihe beginning, proceeding and cxcellencie of! 
civile Government, small folio, half calf, red edges,: 
London, iSSS. 
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ashore. Falton's csptnin, aajs our iiero,~i 
named Hunt, and on tbe paEBa^e dawn v 
bribed (so Madame Rnmor said) bj the sk 
owners to run the esperimeiital Bteamboat 
ashore. In accomplishing the wish of the 
skippers, one of the whiiels was broken, and 
the Ckrmoni was navigated to New York with 
oqIj one wheel. 



EARLY INCIDBNT3 OF THE WEST. 



and tL 
1809 






t3 pplicBtion on tlie 
; and in the month of April of 
that year, Mr, Bosevelt of New York, pursuant 
to an agreement with Chancellor Livingston 
and Mr. Pulton, visited those rivers with tho 
purpose of forming an opinion whether they 
admitted of steam navigation or not. At this 
time two boats, the North River and the Cler- 
mont were running on the Hudson. 

Mr. llosevelt surveyed the rivers from'Pitls-' 
buigh to New Orleans, and as his report was 
favorable, it wils decided to build a boat at the 
former town. This was done under his direc- 
tion, and in the course of 1811, the first boat 
was launched upon the waters of the Ohio. It 
was called the "New Orleans," and was in- 
tended to ply betH^w Natchez and New 
Orleans. In Oetobffi^it left Pittsburg on its 
experimental voyage."^ On this occasion, no 
freight or passengers were taken, the -object 
being merely to bring the boat to her station'. 
Mr, Bosevelt, his youog nite and fiunily, Mr. 
Baker, the engineer, Andrew Jack, the pilot, 
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, formed her 

oodyards at 

v re unavoid- 

t had gone 
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"When as 
lown the ri 

red two beds o hundred and 

wenty miles b f Louisville, 

nd now took tools to work them,, intending to 
lad the vessel with coal, and to employ it aa 
lel, instead of constantly deainmg the boat 
hile wood was procurhig from the banks. 
XMe at night, on the fourth day after quitting 
ittsbarg, they anived in safety at Louisville, 
iving been hut seventy hours descending up- 
ard of seven hundred miles. The novel ap- 
larance of the vessel, and the fearful rapidity 
ith which it made its passage over the broad 
aches of the river, excited a mixture of terror 
,d surprise among many of the settlers on the 
nks, whom the rumor of such an invention 
d never reached : and it is related, that on 
; unexpected arrival of the vessel before 
'uisville, in the course of a fine, slili moon- 
ht night, the extraordinary sound which 
ed the air as the pent up steam was sufiered 
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o estape from ths vilVea, on roimiling to, pro- 
duced a general alarm, and multitudes in the 
town rose from iheit beds to ascertain the cause. 

I have heard the general impression among 
the good Kentuckians, was, that the comet had 
failen into the Ohio ; but this does not rest 
upon the same foundation as the other fact 
which I lay before you, and which I may al 
once say, I had directly from the lips of the 
parties themselves. The small depth of water 
in the rapids, prevented the boat from pursuing 
her voyage immediately ; and during the con- 
sequent detention of three weeks in the upper 
part of the Ohio several trips were successfully 
made between Louisville and Cincinnati. In 

ne, the waters rose, and in the course of the 
last week in November, the voyage was reaum- 
sd, the depth of water barely admitting their 
passage- 
When they arrived about five miles above the 
Yellow Banks, they moved the boat opposite 
the first vein of coal, which was on the Indiana 
side, and had been purchased in the interim of 
the State government. They found a large 
quantity already quarried to their hand and 
conveyed to the shore by depredators who had 
not found means to carry it off, and with this 
they commenced loading the boat. While thus 
employed, our voyagers were accosted in great 
alarm by the squatters of their neighborhood, 
who inquired if they had not heard strange 
noises on the river and in the woods in the 
course of the preceding day, and perceived the 
shores shake— insisting that they had repeat- 
edly feit the earth tremble. 

HitJierlo, nothing eitraordinary had been 
perceived. The following day they pursued 
their monotoilous voyage in those vast solitudes. 
I'he weather was observed to be oppressively 
hot ; the ail misty, still and dull ; and though 
L was visibly like a glowing hall of cop- 
( rays liardly shed more than a mourn- 
ful twilight on the surface of the wafer. Eve- 
ning drew nigh, and with it some indications 
of what was passing around them, became evi- 
dent. And as they sat on deck, they ever and 

non heard a rushing sound and violent splash, 
and saw large portions of the shore tear- 
ing owayfrom the land and falling into the 
river. It was, as my informant said, an awful 
day; so still that you could liave heard a pin 
drop on the deck i They spoke little, foe every 
one on hoard appeared thunderstruck. The 
comet had disappeared about this time, which 
I noticed with awe by the 

jnd day after leaving the Yellow 
Banki, the sun was over the forests, the same 
dim hall of Urc, and the air was thick, dull and 
;iTe as before. The portentous signs o 
rrible natural convulsion continued anc 
increased. The pilot, alanhed and confused 
affirmed that he was lost, as he found the chan 
si everywhere altered ; and where he had hith 
■to known deep water, there lay nuraberles 
ees with their roots upward. The trees wer 
■en waving and nodding on the bank, withou 
wind, but the adventurers had no choice bu 
I continue their route. Toward evening the 
fimnd themselves at loss for a place of sheitej 
They had usually brought to under the shor- 
e they saw the high banks dir 
appearing, overwhelming many a flat-boat an 
raft, from which the owners had landed «r 
escaped. 

' lar^e island in mid-channel, selected 1 
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